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sce ned to take the least interest in her proceedings ; 


} quence ; is it not, Miss Dawson 
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THE SOVER NESS. 
FROM MRS. 8. C. HALL’S TALES OF WOMAN'S 
[To be Continued. 
Part the Second. 
Esty Dawson had been nearly four months in 
her situation : during that time Mr. Byficld came 


8 TRIALS. 


and went at Mr [lylier’s, as usual; ifhe met his } 


protegee on the stairs, he turned his head another 


way ; he never asked a question abouf her, nor | 


? 


once or twice Mrs. Uylier, (who was proud of her, | 


diplomacy) said something leading to the subject, 
but Mr. Byfield silenced her in a way peculiarly 
his own. 

“ Why does Mr. Byfield turn away from your 
Miss Dawson ?” inquired little Elizabeth Hylier: 
(children are acute observes :) 
ow the stairs, and call us juvenile jades ; now he 


looks so—and goeson. Are youa naughty girl, 


Miss Dawson?” 
“ Thope not Elizabeth, 


* T am sure not 


” said the governess. 
»” added Caroline, she elder of 


the two ; “I don't think youever were naughty- 


* he used to stop us | 


5 


When you were a little girl, you were always too 


steady—too s¢rious—and”—The young lady 
paused, and looked carnestly iu the face of her go- 
verness $— 

“* Well, my dear, go on,” 
a gentle voice. 

“ J would rather not say what I intended, for I 
fear you would not like it,” answered the girl; 
« and yet I should wish to say it.” 

“ Fhen do, Caroline.” 

« T meant, foo sad to be nanghty, or like otter 
girls.” 

“ Twas not always sad, my dear; thongh, I 
perceive, I must not let you see that I am so now, 
evenat times. Ifyou say your lessons well, and 
are as intentive as you have been this gnorning, I 
shall be much happier.” Caroline Hylier flung her 
sneck and kissed her 
declaring she would do her best to improve ; and 
Mrs. Hytier entered the 
schvol-room ; a cloud of the deepest displeasure 


arms reund Miss Dawson's 
while she was speaking, 


overshadowed her pretty face. 
«Oh, mamma ;” « Miss 


she willbe so 


exclaimed Elizabeth, 
Dawson says that if we are good, 
much happier. 


“TI should have thought,” observed the jealous 


. mother, “ that my being happier is of mere conse- 
J 


SLA 


“ Certainly, madam, she replied. 


' will offend her if youdo not go. I 


said Miss Dawson, in’' 


, was very pretty. 


——— a 


_ 


“Ido wish, Miss Dawson, you woubd not an- { “Miss Dawson Would visit their yonng people” —in- 


swer me in that peculiarly sad voice; and that 
everlasting mourning you wear—it makes me 


| heart-broken to look at it.” 


“It nearly broke my heart,” said the poor girl, 
* to putit on.” 

“Well, there is no occasion to be sharp about it. 
I thought when you received your first quarter's 
salary, yon would have changeit. Caroline, take 
your hand out of Miss Dawson's; I hate to see 
that sort of familarity. Since yon have both 
been so gond, suppose you come and drive with me 
m the park.” 

“ Oh, thank you, dear mamma!” exclaimed both 
the children, in delighted tone of voice ; rejoiced 
to see her temper changed. 

“ 'Fhank you, that will be a treat ; and mamma,” 
added Caroline, “ may Miss Dawsvun come also?” 

“* Miss Dawson has Irad her drive this week al- 
ready,” said Mrs. Hylier, walking out of the room 
with renewed ill temper. 

* Let Elizabeth go, and I will stay with you,” 


Miss Dawson. 
“cc No, 


was very kind of your mamma to ask you, and you 


to write, and that will employ mevuntil you return.” 
** Ah, you say that to make us go!” said Elizabeth. 
“« For shame Lizzy ! you know we never found 
Miss Dawson out in the very leust litth white fib 
in the world,” observed Caroline. 


* But that would not be a fib, would it, sister 7 


indeed,” she replied—* no, indeed ; it } her—how she could have fell them—when the su. 


have a letter | 


ee es 


} placed it in her desk, 


vitations which she thankfully declined. When 
she was left alone—a luxury which ber class so 
seldom enjoy-—she open her desk, and after glanc- 
ing over some letters, fixed her eyes apona minia- 
ture she had taken a secret drawer. She 
looked at it long and stehdily, until her eyes over- 
flowed, and tear affer tear, large rourg drops, 
coursed each ofher down her angmshed face ; then, 
wiping the moisture from 


from 


she looked 
again at tire picture, pressed it convulsively with- 
in her clasped pahins, and Taying fer head upon 
them, sobbed as if her heurt wag breaking. While 
sobbing she slid from her seat upon her knees ; her 
emotion 


its surface, 


eradu:ily subsided. She prayed, rose, 
and murmuring, a@ 
slew closed the case, “ Mother—my mother !" re- 


Strange ws it nfay seem, 


kissed the cherished picture, 


) after this agitation she became at once composed 


| —it had doue her gond ; 


‘ 


: she felt it hard to endure, had passed away 
whispered the affectionate, though spoiled, child, to | 


the petty insulis whieh, 
cherished child as she liad been for so mary years, 
with 
the deluge of tears that welled up from her young 
heart. She wondered how they could have grieved 


‘ . . - ? « 
) perior bitterness of her mother’s loss came again 


upon her. Small sorrows place us below tlic 


world—a great sorrow above it ; and she confinw- 


: eda fetter, writted at intervals, with a quicter and 


} days. 


firmer mind than she had experienced for sonve 
The letter 


the 


was to a young lady, sister 


‘ of the curate who hadattended her mother’s death- 


) bed : 


—because mamma often says those kind of things | 
, to papa, to get him todo what she wants.” 


“ You are to young, g, nv dear Lizzy, to be able to 
to judge of any one’s motives,” 
So now, 
dears, go, and do not keep mamma waiting.” 

Some persons, who had seer Miss Dawson by 
chance at Mrs. Hylicr’s, although she was * only 
a governess,” had been 


she conld not have been looked at without being ad- 


mired, not for actual beauty but for the sweet gentle. 
_ ness uf her countenanee, the purity of her complex- 


~ 


ion, the open, truthful outiooking of her fine eyes and 


said Miss Dawson ; ! 
** and in this instance may be mistaken. 


—-* 


a portion of it ran thus :— 

* You ask meif I am happy; I ought to be 
happier than T am. My two pupils are kind, af. 
fectionate girls ; and though somewhat idie, and 
very ignorant if [am permitted to manage them 
as F desire, I have no doubt they will improve— 
not rapidly, but certainly. I never could manage 
a child until I bad obtained its affections—and the 


\ affectionsof the young are generally ductile ; but 


heard to observe that she | 
Hlad she not been a governess, | 


know ate a few showy accomplishments. 


4 . ° . 
the ease and grace of her movements, the deep mour. | came home in an ecstacy of delight the other even- 


ning, which Irad excited Mrs. Hylier’s displeasure, | 
| made her an object of toucizing interest to all who 


had any feelmgs; hurmonised with the sad expres- } 


sion of her face ; and two or three ladies, in open 


definace of Mrs. Hylier’s well-known jealously of | 


| disposition, had said “ how glad they should be if | 


Mrs. Flylier is weak enough to be jealous of the 
She does not un- 
derstand that it is the only means I have of work- 
ing out her, or what eught to be her, intentions. 


little love the children bear me. 


But the truth is, that all she really desires tiem to 
She 


ing with a girl who had repeated some long Italian 


| . 
} poem—of which slice could not even remember the 


( 


room crowded with 


oe rttwmen oe + ee 


name, much less understand the 


company. “ The girl,” 


With the same breath she de- 


a 
- 
~“\O¢ 


was 80 graceful.” 
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she ¢ 
~ " ° . Cc 
said, * had so much self-possession, and* her action 
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3 claimed ugainst a woman's appearing on the stage. 


IT ventured to obscrve, that the child who, at twelve ; 
years of age, could have sufficient corifidence to 
repeat and act a pocorn ima crowded drawing room, 
would be very likely ‘to, desire to exhibit’ 
before a larger audicnee es she grew older; but 

she éould not perceive the analogy, and thought, | 


i 
indeed said, L_ was impertinent for making it. Is 





it not a cause of great regret that I have never yet } 
found a mother who would act in concert with me? 
1 submit qnietly to be ‘treated with indifference by 
the lady and gentleman, who, when I aim in the 
room, speak and act exactly as if they were alone, 
except when secrets are to be communicated, then 
they begin to whisper, and then of course, I leave 
the appartment. I find, when with my pnpils, a 
decp, and happily, an absording iggercst, in their 
improvement ; but when that excitement is over, i 
droop again; for I am considered an intruder when 
lessons are over, and an automaton while they are 
in progress. Shall I ever again hear the voice of 
encouragement, which makes the heart bound to its 
duties—shall I ever be praised any more ? Oh, 
do not think, because I say this, that 1 yearn alter 
flattery ;, Ido not; but if the parent kuew.how 
kind considerate words increase whe desire to bring 


ed 


st 


the children forward—a sunle—a gentle word—a 
simple “ you ave done well,” would make the la- 
bor, the weary labor, of thankless teaching a plea- 

sure. Mrs. Hylier seldom fiuds fuult; but she 





never ullers a sound of commendation. And yet 
why def complain? You know that, for three 
years before my imuother was taken from me, I toiled 
through the streets of that distant town, in the gray 
misis of the winter mornings, as weil as in the light 
of the summer sun, teaching music heré, and 
drawing there—all the ‘ accomplishments’ m one 
place, and * the sciences’ in another; und, as I had 


a tt. 


no protector—a creature to be insulied by those 
whose manly garb was cerlainly no index to a 
manly mind; I was dismissed from one house be. 
cause the lady thought me too pretty to come in 
the way of her son; frem another, because I did 
not wear caps, aud looked too young without them ; 
from another, because I would not lunch with the 
lady’s maid ; and vet I bore all this, and nore 45 


a a 


} 
you know, che« fully, because from six in the 
evening until eight the next moraing, I bad the | 
sheltering bosom of my mother. The abilities she 
hud fostered were the meuns of supporting her at } 
the last. In those two small cottage roams J had | 
a home; there was ker simile, her voice, her coun- 

sel, and her prayer. J-was some one’s first object. | 
She loved me ; the tenderness of her whole life wae ' 
poured into my heart, uader every trial which a 
fitherless girl must endure, who has to grope her } 
way through the world’s darkness. © Oh, my moth- 
er! my mother !—tears will blot the page when I 
write of her, I feel suffocated; and I have no right 
to repine ; only thus much—even a little kindness 
would make me work cheeifully. With the edu- 
cation, and tastes, end feelings of a gentle-woman, 
it is bard to be treated us if I had neither education, ! 
nor taete, nor fecling. The |] idy’s*emuid is a confi- ' 
dant ; the housekeeper a mistress; the housemaid 
haw half the day to herself ; the governcss——But 
this is idle; my mother would reprove me for it : 
she would tell me to do my duty in that state of } 
life to whjch it had pleased God to cull ime 
You know how she was | 


deserted by her father in consequence of her mar- 


, and | 


GS aan 


, and then, shaking his head, he said———But l 


, breezy voice of Mademoiselle Mercier, as she ran 
/ up and kissed Emily Dawson on both cheeks.— 
'“ A! ma mie, vy you not go a valk in the Parks? 


riage; and, according to her desire, her death was } 


mentioned exaetly as she Wished. She thought 
(hat if her father saw it, he Would: seek out his | 
grandchild. Perhaps he is dead !—at least no no- 

tice has been taken of me ; und if it had not been 

for the chance Whiclrthrew me in the way of that 

strange old man, Mr. Byfleic, Fmight have been | 
left apon the world without any occupation. He is | 
certainly a very odd-old man; he evinced a great ! 
degree of interest in me at first, but since he placed | 
me here, he has never spoken to mé but once. I 

had been walking the other morning in the park | 
for more than two hours with the children, and } 
being tired, sat down upon one of the benches, 

while the children walked up and down with there ; 
cousin, as their mother wishes, and under the care 

of Mrs. Gresham's French governess ; he came 

so suddenly, that he quité took me by surprise. 

‘ Are you growing lazy?’ he inquired. I an- 

swered, ‘No; but that I was not very well.’ | 
* And have you got found out,’ he continued, ‘ that 
a governess has no right to be ill ” I answered, ‘ I 
knew that; and so was ill but seldom.’ 
jest with me? he said, sternly. ‘ No, sir,’ I re- | 
plied; * [speak the truth. If I were independent, | 
I would yield most likely to a pain in my side, or, 
when my cough keeps me awake all night, send 
for a doctor ; the world believes in the sickness 
that is heard of, rather than the sickness that must 
be examined into—no one sees my illness, so I am 
il but seldom.’ And then he looked so peneira- | 
tingly into my face, and asked bow I had learned | 
to reason? and I had it on my lip to answer, that 
I had learned to reason by endeavoring to cease to 
fecl, but thought the reply wonld scem pert from 
youth to age, so smiled, and held my peace ; and 
when I similed, he sighed so bitterly and walked away 
and then looked back, and returned and sat down 
by wy side; then gazing in my face, he asked me 
if | had ever told a lie. And I said truly, in the 
sight of God, I believed I never had since I knew 
wrong from right. 





* Do you | 


And then he answered, that I | 
looked like truth, as all women did when they lied 

most It was unwise, I know; but I had done— 
nothing to deserve such an insult, and I told him 
so, without further parley, but as geatly as I 
could, thunking him for the kindness he had 
shown to one who had no friend but God. Will 
you believe that he secmed no more moved by 
what J uttered than if I had been dumb; only, 
when I had finished speaking, I could not repress | 
the tears that would coume—poor cowardly tears— 


hear the voice of Mrs. Gresham's French governess, 
so must say adieu for the present? If coustant oc- 
cupation did pot increase my weakness, | dare say 
iny spirits would revive ; for I have a better lot 
than many. ‘There is a poor teacher at, Mes. Stone. 
well’s schoul, and Ma’amsclle Mercer tells me she 
has-but filteen poundse-a-year, and remains at school 
all the vacations, to mend up the house linen.— 
Adieu.” : 


“Ah! there you are!” exclaimed the light 


Ali ! yon English ladies are given to the mopes ; | 
and vom you huve five moments to your- olf, in- | 
stead of enjoy all, you make sorrow more sorrow/lul | 
by thinking over him! Toujours gai! I have seen | 


- Ae — ~ 


| down in the gardens, I ain told. 


en tt Nt 


my maman this morning—she come from Pasis'to 
be Bonne in Lady Craig’s family, after educating 
Lady Craig. She has breught me sach a charm- 
ing parasol; she loves me so moche, my dear 
mothere. Ah! my dear, | beg your pardon, [. 
forget ; ¥ did not mean to call. your‘tears, chere 
Emily. Tam thoughtless girl; and my mothere 
make me full of joy. Now, do not ery; bah! 
there® I tell you, if you dry up your nice blue 
English cyes, I vill go and fetch my new parasol, 
and ve vill-valk together in Kensington Garden for 
half hour. Madame Hylier, she say to Madame 
Gresham, they go three hour drive, and they are 
not gone two hours yet 








Do come Madame 
Gresham likes me to be vith you, you are so stea. 
dy. All the company is in the garden by this— 
and ve see such nice ladie and gentleman, almost 
like Longchamps.” 

Miss Dawson begged to be excused ; she would 
rather stay at home; she had much to do; was 
not well; and urged a thousand reasons, but 
without cffect.  “ As you please, my dear,” said 
the now pouting French girl; “ but it is unkind of 
you; Madame Gresham vill not let me go vith 
any other lady, and I nevere get a valk. Dat 
cher litte! boy is such a plague ven ve go out—and 
he is avay. Now do come ; it is cruel of you for 
fancy to prevent we!” Eniily did not continue to 
refuse, for she could not bearto be unkind; and 


) drawing a thick crape veil over her face, she pre- 


pared to accompany the volatile but kind-hearted 


French woman. ‘They were a national contrast, 


, those two girls ;—the staid, quiet, graceful deport- 
_mentof Emily Dawson, and the vivid, tripping, 


carefully careless demurche of Colette Mercier— 
the deep mourning of the English girl, and the 
tulip-like garb of the French, in whose dress, 


though there were divers colors, there was perfect 


harmony. “You look pale and tired already, 
she said to Einily ; ‘and we must not sit 
But it would be 
most pleasant, these charming, lovely ladies, and 
handsome gentlemen, if they only would look hap- 
py ; but they do nut—they look solemn, and valk 
dead marche in Saul; and yet though I am _ but 
poor governess, I am happier than they. 


mamie,” 


There, 
now, isan English governess vith her pupils—how 


sad she look, poor girl! I vill tell you, Emily, vat 


} my mothere tell me ven I first came to Englan’, 


‘ Ma chere,’ she say to me in confidence, ‘ do your 


duty as moche as you can, vithout killing your. 


; self. Some families will be very kind and goot 
' [hate them so—those waters of a troubled heart; 


to you; and out of seven that I taught in myself, 
one is good to me now, that ts Lady Craig; but 
the rest forgot the cares and teachings. If you 
mect gratitude—which all who teach deserve from 
all who learn—turn up your eyes and bless God, 
but do not expect it. IL know what young teach- 
ers Uunk ven pains have been taken vith them, as 
I take vith you ; they go to situation full of the 
importance of their dulies. Bah! tik motheres 
treats governesses like gentlewomen, and feel that 
the very best part of what an honest teacher gives 
her pupils—the thoughts of her head and the feel- 
ings of her heart—cannot be paid for, though the 
mere machinery of teaching may be remunerated 
—there ean be no reciprocity between them.” 


This Colette uttered rapidly, with her strong and ( 
peculiar accént, for her Freneh had a flavoring of ¢ 


patois, of which even her English partook ; and 


she laughed lightly when her speech was ended.— 
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“ That, ” answered Miss Dawson, “ is an easy | with Mrs. Gresham, slapping the door in the face 


theory, but a bad practice. No matter how you 
are treated, your duty remains the same; it can- 
not be performed with the same pleasure, but it is 
the same !” 

** Vell, my dear, so let it be ; torment the flesh 
off your bones—plague yourself to death—fag, fag, 
and see! At the last you vill have no more thanks 
for your heavy toil, than I shall have for my’ light 
labor. Bah! half the people do not know the dif- 
ference between a good and a bad governess. My 
mythere, she say, how should they until they are 
better educated themselves 7? Now, there, You act 
what you call conscientiously; you are thin, like 
a poor rush, and sigh when alone. I take it light- 
ly ; I do not trouble myself; I am fat, and laugh 
to myself; If you wear yourself to the bone, what 
do you satisfy ?” : 

* My own conscience,” replied Emily. 

“Ah! vell, if you go on satisfying your sort of 
nee, you vill soon have a bell ring over your 
grave,” re plied the French girl. “ Ah!” she ad- 
ded, looking uoder her companion’s bonnet—for 
they had been walking rather rapidly, and Emily 
was obliged to throw up her veikfor air—“ you 
simile at that; it is not siniling matter to die and 
be put in the cold ground ven one is young, and the 
earth one great garden.” 

Emily made no reply. “ After all,” resumed 
Colette, I do not see so pretty parasol as mine 
vith any lady.” 

“It is very pretty, certainly,” said Miss Daw- 
son ; “ but I think it quite time to return home.” 
She was urged to this remark by the stare of a 
couple of gentlemen, who, certainly not unobserved 
by Colette, had followed them for the lust few 
minutes, and, despite their rapid footsteps, man. 
aged to escort them, as soldiers do their prisoners, 
to their door—Emily maintaining a dignified si- 
lence, and Colette divided between her national 
love for adventure and a certain womanly disdain 
of insulting impertinence, which together—one 
feeling acting one moment and another the next— 
promptedgher to give vent to one or two clever 
sareasma, Which provoked and amused their tor- 
mentors, 

Mrs. Hylier and Mrs. Gresham were at the 
breakfast-room door a8 they entered, and had been 
evidently watching their return. 

** | did not know you were going out, Miss Daw- 
son,” suid Mrs. Hylier, sternly. 

“As the young ladies were with you, T thought 
I might accompany Ma’amselle,” 
ed. 


she answer- 


“1 do not approve of my governess walking 


with gentlemen,” continued the lady, apparently 
unconscious that Miss Dawson had replied. 

* Vot gentlemens ?” replied Miss Mercier, with 
an air of pretty astonishment. 

** Yuu know best, miss ; but as you are not in 
my employment, I have nothing to say to you ; I 
can only desire my governess not to do it again,” 
* And I should iike to 


know who the gentlemen were.” 


persisted Mrs. Hylier. 


said Miss 
most earnestly, though it would be to 


** And so should I, indeed, ma’am,” 
Dawson, “* 
little purpose—for who would avenge an insult of- 
fered to me ?” 

“Oh! you should tell your patron saint, Mr. 
returned the 


lady, with an insulting 


laugh and sneer, as she entered the breakfast-room 
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of the two girls. 
While Colette muttered to herself in French, 


Miss Dawson turned slowly round to go up stairs, | 


and saw the house-maid draw back her head from 
over the bannisters, while the footman did not 
think it necessary to conceal that he had heard the 
“blowing up,” as he elegantly termed it, which 
his mistress gave “ our governess.” 

Mrs. Ilylier threw herself into a chair, and, 
looking at Mrs. Gresham, exclaimed, ‘* Well, and 
what do you mean to do ?” 

“ Why, nothing, sister ; surely the poor girls can- 
not help it if impertinent men will follow them 
home.” 

* I know the French girl you have is good for 
nothing, and you have euffered her to incroach too 
much.” . 

“ I really cannot tell, sister,” said the tranquil 
Mrs. Gresham; “1 had an excellent character 
with her, and though Mrs. Ryal did say her accent 
is bad, I don’t think she is a good judge; and one 
nay go on changing for ever, just as she does.— 


-Since that underbred daily governess of hers ran 


off with her own father’s shopman, she has tried 
half-a-dozen ; but, as Mr. Gresham says, she gives 
her servants better wages than her teachers, and 
what can she expect ?” 

Again the ladies were interrupted by the en- 
trance of Mrs. Ryal, just as they had beea when 
about to advertise. 

“I feel it my duty, Mrs. Hylier,” she commen- 
ced, after the usual nothings of the morning visit 
had been exchanged—“ I feel it a positive duty to 
tell you that all the people in Kensington are talk- 
ing ubout you.” 

“IT am glad they are so well employed,” retorted 
Mrs. Eydier, with a provoking simile. 

“Then you are easily satisfied, my dear ; but 
rather, I should have said, they are talking about 
your governess, and your amazing gullibility. In- 
deed, they are hinting that Mr. Hylier must have 
some parucularreason for suffering such an inmate. 
W hy—do—you—know —who—you—have—got-- 
in—your—house ?” These last words were pro- 
nounced with peculiar emphasis, and divided ex- 
actly as they are printed, the lady advancing her 
face close to that of Mrs. Hylier, and opening her 
eyelids so as to make her round eyes seem hall as 
large again as they really were. 

* Ye—s,” 
news.” 

** A—nonsense, my dear; she is not a bit betier 
than she ehould be.” 


stamimered Mrs. [yliar; “ a gover. 


said the meek Mrs. Gresham, 
who, somehow or other—perhaps through the influ- 


* Few of us are,” 


ence of a sensible husband, whom she was fortu- 


} nate enough to love very much—was beginning to 


think occasionally, and to compare—tli best result 
of thought. 

Mgs. Ryal looked daggérs at her for a moment, 
and then continued—* That old 
wretch.” , 

‘*T always thought so,” answered Mrs.-Hylier, 
not willing to be outdone in suspicion. * 1 always 
theught she was his daughter.” 

** His daughter! that would be milk-white inno- 
cence to the fact—she is much worse.” 

!” said Mrs. Gresham. 
‘* He could not be so bad as that,” observed Mrs. 


** Impossible 


| Hylier. 
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} motives is hard for us poor woman ; 


culiar sagacity. 
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pronounced the decided 
‘all men are bad, as I tell my hus- 
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{ men are bad, fr 
Mrs. Ryal; 
band ; but some are worse than others.” 
; “You are mistaken—misinformed, I should 
} have said,” quoth the perplexed Mrs. Hylier ; he 
has never taken the smallest notice of her since 
} she has been hero—never asked why she was not 
in the drawing-room. I even, one day, thinking 
} to put him in a good humor, showed him a tulip 
) se had worked in that everlasting tapestry of 
} mine.” 
} © Well, and what did he say?” 
{ «Why, he called it—rubbish.” 

* Sheer art,” said Mrs. Ryal. 

“ I cannot believe he would put « person of bad 
character over my,” orged Mre. Hylier. 

“Staff! exclaimed Mrs, Ryal. 

And the object ?” r 

“Ah! that rests in the secret recesses of the 
man’s own wicked heart,” said Mrs. Ryal, with 
due emphasis; and then added, “ To get et thei c 
; but the ouly 
way to get at their acts, is by putting that and 
that together.” 





This was said with an air of pe- 
“Now, lect Mig. Gresham ask 
her popinjay of a governess, if, the other day in 
the park, Miss Dawson did not complain of being 
tired (now only fancy a governess, whose duty it is, 
her positive duh to walk as lodg with her pupils 


} 
be it is necessary they should walk—only fancy 


her being tired!—ah! eh! there is a ruse in the 
very excuse) if she 
if Mr. Byfield, 
cerned about her here, did not come up, and”not 
only sit down by ber side, but take her hand; and 
then she sulked, 


did not sit dowy on a seat, and 


‘ who sees g0 atrange and uncon- 


und he went away, and came 
back aguin, aud kept ber hand in his, and there 
It is re- 
and makes ny checks 


they sut like two lovers, in [Hyde Park. 





ally scandulous to repent, 


all over in a glow. And to-day, my Mury was in 
Kensingtoh Gardens— Mary, wy own inaid—and 
she suw your two governesses, ladies, flirting and 


philandering about; and then, who should she al- 


so observe, watching the English girl's ev ty move. 
ment, but old Byfield. Well, twoglandified gen- 
tlemen came up, attractcd, Mury says, by the 


lightness of their manner, and { 
but 
face purple with jealousy” 

*“©Or the March 
ham. 

“ Kept at the other eide of the way,” continued 
Mrs. Ryul, with a look of contempt at Mrs. Gres- 
ham. ‘“ But that ie not all. 
Mary witha letter to the post, and she overtook 


not unobserved; for the old gentleman, his 





'» 


wind,” suggested Mrs. Gres- 


Mr. Byfield’s man, who was talking at the corner 
> of Salter’s to one of the butchers. ‘ Are you go. 
ing to the post office? he said. * Then will you 
‘ : ” 


put my mester’s letter in for me! And she took 
the 
} it | 


lier rang the bell, 


ring—and who should 


Mrs. Hy. 


letter—she is very ol 
to but Miss Dawson !”’ 
and of the 

reecived a letter. The 
st had brought her 


it had not yet 


vec direc te d 
inquired 
i the had 
said the 


governcss nan 


three o'clock pi one 


while she was out; that he believed 
been taken to the school-room; as } 
d in- 
the letter 


The lady 


} ! | 1 
his department, could not exactly tell—wou 


' quire—went down, and returned with 


! 1 
$ it had been left on the kitchen cresser. 


found no fault with the servant’s uny 


{ attention ; and when he lad left the room, the three 


worn ennnnnm ne mee I eS 
f 


lowed th ial home ; 


This morning I sent 


servant if 


yardonable in- * 


— We 


Rae ee ee 





——— 


{ 
{ 
} 
{ 
{ 
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ay tadies declnred it certainly was Mr. Byficid’s band: | opened it, and as she resi, her countenance be- | had taken in her as a stranger, did not seem wo 6 
Th writing. came radiant with pleasure. singular as the carelessness he had evinced towards 





“ Will you break the seal ?” inquired Mrs, Ryal, | 
eyeing the letter longingly. 

*. “ Certainly not,” suid Mrs. [ylier. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Ryal, with a sigh, “ Mary ; 
gays true enough, secrets are secrets since the 
packet envelopes came in; then have her down, 
and see how she will look when she opens it.” 
Mis. [Iylier’s hhafd was on the bell, when Mrs. 
{ Gresham interposed. i 


— 








sie , “ Sister,” she suid, “ it occurs to me that we | 
is . may all be in error; and if so, how will you for- | 
ah { give yourself for wounding the feelings of a poor 
oe gil!” 
* e “ Feelings, mdeed !” sneered Mra. Ryal ; “why, 
ie i I vow she has bewitched you as well as the men; 
mt can anything be more evident ?—at least, if she is 
a} 3 innocent, give her an opportunity of clearing her- ; 
ae ae “3 -self 7” 
Re The bell was rung; and the governess, still 
* : ‘ smarting under the lush of the previous insult, was 
aA 4 sent for. 
mf 4 ‘The servant rned with an apology—would 
: 3 Mrs. Elylier be 8 good as to excuse her for a few 


moments ; the servant added, that Miss Dawson 





{i was crying. 
aie “How | have sustained myp spirits since she | 
aH eame into the house is extraordinary,” observed 
oye Mrs. Hylier, smelling her vinsigrette—“ she is al- 
+ ways sad,” 
“‘ She has good reasons, you may depend on it,” 
. said Mrs. Ryal, significantly. ’ 


* T think so too,” added Mrs. Gresham, quietly. 

“Really, sister,” suid Mrs. Hylier, * to hear 
you talk of late, one would think I was a savage. 
I am sure it is quite enough to be plagued with 
great growing up daughters, without those govern- 
esses; and if I mention school, Mr. Hylier begins 
about morale. 1 wish you had Miss Dawsun with 
all ny heart.” 

“ My French girl does pretty well; but Mr. } 
Gresham says she acts from habit, not principle : 
and that-—but hush—” 

Emily Daw$on entered the room, while the tra- 
ecs of tears were yet fresh upon her fair young } 
face ; the earnest desire she had ever felt w per. 
form ber duty in the highest and most important 
vocation which a woman can be called upon to 
fulfil, had not only given en elevation to her coun. 
tenance and manner, but an expression to her fea- 
tures which never accompanies a small or sordid 
mind; and whatever Mrs. Hylier chose to say 
when she was not present, the superiority of mind 
was so manifest in the manner of the young gov- 
ernese, that, despite the presence of Mrs. Ryal, 
she desired her to be seated, in a tone which sig- 
nified a request. Then came the question, Had 
} she met Mr. Byfield in the Park—sat and con. 
versed with bin? To this she frankly answered, 
* Yes,” and seemed perfectly unconscious of the 
occasion of the smile and sneer that passed be- 
tween Mrs. Hylier and Mrs. Rye). She professed 
herself quite unable to account either for the coun. 
tenance Mr. Byfield had shown her at first, or his 
? subseqnent change of conduct. “ He bad,” she | 
suid “ upparently befiiended her for the very rea. 
son which made the world shon her—because she | 
was friendless and poor.” Then Mrs. Hylier placed ; 

} the letter in her hand; with what Mrs. Ryal af- | 
Puerwards termed ‘t unguedaiuhls effrontery,” she | 
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} you don’t know half so moche. 
| the old man is a bad man. If 


again. 


“ Well!” exclaimed the two ladies, actuated by | her for so long a time. 


Emily Dawson’s own pure 


the same impulse—* Well, have you any objection | mind could hardly conceive the possibility of what 


to our seeing that letter?” 


she had heard from Mrs. Hylier “and Mrs. Ryal ; 


“I cannot show it to Mrs. Hylier,” she replied, , but she had often been astonished at the acuteness 


with perfect meron “ because Mr. Byfield de- | of the French woman's perceptions. 


sires me not to do so.” 
** Was ever such hardened Say 
tered Mrs. Ryal. 


” mut. | 


“It is very kind—very—I am sure, continued | | nothing, she suspected every thing. 


| 


Could such 
| Neotnens be possible? Her whole nature seemed 
| changed i in a*moment; she trembled convulsively, 
fearing she knew not what ; and, from suspecting 


Why should 


Emily, reperusing theJetter, and too moch absorb. | Mr. Byfield forbid her showing his letter to Mrs. 


ed with and delighted by its contents to hear the 
| remark Mrs. Ryal made. 
much }” 

“ What is?” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“To take a lodging for me at Hampetead, 
where I am to remain for a few months, until I get 


stronger and better—and all at his own expense. 


| accept such a favor, thinking I could earn all I 


“Tt is too much—too | 


not think, ‘The housemaid entered the room; she 
was a kind girl, and in tears. 

“ Please, miss, my mistress says you're to go 
to-night,” she said. 

“ Where ?” inquired the governess, in a tone of 


{ 
Hylier ?—why ? But her brain whirled—she could 
} 


; such utter helplessness that it touched the poor 
I remember when I would have been too proud to } thing to the heart. 


* I'm sure I don’t know, miss. She said you 


required ; but of late I have been so weak—so”— | could be ut no loss for a homme; afid here's the 


She looked from the gentle face of Mrs. Gresham 
to the other ladics, and, astonished at the expres- 
sion of displeasure and scorn on their countenan- 
ces, paused, and did not utter another word. 

“ T think, then, the sooner you leave my house 
the better,” said Mrs. Hylier—* the soouer the 
better. Oh, what will Mr. Hylier say !” 

«* What have I done ?” exclaimed Miss Dawson. 

«Oh, what a world it is—to see such a face as 
that masking so much vice!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Ryal. 

“Are you aware what will be said if you place 
yoursclf under Mr. Byfield‘s protection in this 
way ?” inquired Mrs. Gresham, still kindly. 

* Let her go, by all means—there, you may go 
—the sooner out of the house the better! Oh! to 
think of having such a person as tliis to take care 
of my innocent children !” 
powered by a sudden fit of maternal love, tell into 
strong hysteries. 

Emily walked up stairs, the open letter in her 
) hand. Miss Mercier was still in the school-room. 


a few months. You know who he all 
about him ?” 

* And surely you are not going to accept that !” 
replied the French gul; “ if you do, you lose 
character at once. No one evere do such a 


naughty thing as that ; he must be bad man. 


is, and 


month’s salary and month’s warning money.” 


; 
* Not to Mr. Byfield,” she thought; I must not 
{ 





and Mrs. Hyliaer, over. | 


go there; they all say that; and yet this woman 
turns me ouf to this very vice she would have me 
shun. God help me—I am quite, quite alone !” 

* Master will be in a fine way, that I know, 
when he comes home,” continued the girl, guod- 
naturedly busying herself packing up Miss Dawson’ 
wardrobe. “ I’m sure I hope you ain’t going to 
Mr. BySeld s though I’m sure there’s no harm, yet 


it, my mother bas a pretty house at Chelsea, and 
you might be there till you could turn yourself 
' about—safe, as one may say; and ifso be vou wish 
| it, I'd be on my honor and my vath not to tell— 
not the old geutieman, nor any one else.” 

* Any where, Mary—any where,” said the gov- 
erness listlessly ; ,, any where, away from all I 
have known in this house.” 

Elizabeth, the youngest of her pupils, rushed 
into the reom flinging her arms round her neck, 


| 
i 
| T hope you're not, miss., If you wouldn't be aboye 
} 
‘ 


} sabbed—* You shuli not go, dear Miss Dawson— 

* Ma’amselle,” suid Miss Dawson, “ Mr. Byfield 
has written to me that, knowing I atm overworked | 
and ill, he has taken for mea country lodging for 


you shall not go. Mamma said [ was not to come 
but [ said I would.” 


answered the gov- 


near you, you were so wicked ; 
* Your mamma mistakes,” 


, erness, not even in the anguish of that hour forget- 
, ting how necessary it is to make the parent appear 


the 
| she will not always think 80; 
i 
Do, | 


pray; send it back ; young men sometimes make | 
love for love, but old men always for vickedness ; | 


bah !” 
Of all the difficult things 
most difficult for people of the world to comprehend 


} the unselfishness of the good. 


«I dont know how itis,” persisted Ma’amselle ; 


* vou are in life nearly as long as Tam, and yet 
Depend eupon it, 


you go into the 


| lodging he take, you never comme out with good 
character. 


Take my advice—I know more than 
you.” 

“« Good-bye, Ma’amselle,” said Emily ; 
you for your frankness. 
by myself to think a little.” 

When Emily was alonc, she 


“ thank 


God bless you; leave me 


read the ictter over 
The unaccountable interest Mr. 


in the world, it ig the 


right always, at least in intention, in the eyes of 
child. ‘She mistakes, dearest Elizabeth ; 
but must not 
God bless you, my dear child; 
you did wrong to come when mamma said you 
were not to do so. God be 
truthful, and obedient ; God bless you!” and with 
a gentle force she obliged the weeping child to leave 
the room, 


you 
cling around me. 


bless you—be good, 


A short time completed her preparations, or 


} rather the preparations which Mary made for her. 


It is pleasant and clieering to note the kindness 


' trouble. 


By field 


Se OOOO 


which the poor often bestow upon those who are in 
The evidence of the existence of this be- 
nevolent feeling is far more frequent than people 
imagine, It does not decend in showers of coin, 
but in words of kindness; und is as pure as the 
dew which an all-wise nature distils into the cups 
of droopiug flowers. 


* Let me tie your bonnet, miss, and pin your 
shawl Lawk, how numb your hands are! Then, 
you'll go to my mother’s, | think you said, miss, 


on ~~ 
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and no one shall know ; she'll treat you as it be- 
comes her like to treat a lady, rich or poor. The 
cab is ready. Now,keep a heart: God is above 
us all. I'll open the door myself,” she continued ; 
“and the trunk is in; and keep ap, miss—lies are 
found ouf sooner or later. Why,” she exclaimed, 
secing that Emily paused opposite the drawing- 
room, ** surely you are not going to be more in- 
sulted? You might as well talk to a stone wall as 
to my missus.” 

Emily neverthelesc entcred the apartment, 
where Mrs. Hylier was alone, pondering, in no 
pleasants moow, over the occurrences of the past 
hours—thinking how she had acted in decided 
opposition to her husband’s desired, who willed it 
that Mr. Byfield was never to be contradicted, at 
least in his house ; and though she was half con- 
vinced of Ewily’s unworthiness, she knew how 
hard it would be to convince him. The pale girl 
walked silently up to where Mrs. Hylier was 
seated. “ I coine,” she said, “ to bid you remem- } 


ee 


ber what I say—that you will (heartless as you | streams, was vpen us, 


are) repent the unjustice and insult you have heap- 
ed upoa the head of a houseless, honseless orphan. } 
You have done me cruel wrong by your suspicion, | 








ee 


} ened days—and soon the faded, yellow leaf, the 


and you send me forth to make the suspicion reabs ! 


but God, who is above all, will save me yet !” 

She spoke these few words in the tone of a break- 
ing heart, and without further word quitted the 
house. During the short ‘time of her residence there, 
she had conferred more lasting service upon Mrs. 
Hylier’s children than they had ever received be- 
fere—she had sown healthful and truthful seed. 
Not content with teaching by lessons, she hallowed 
every tree, and leaf, and 
history. 


blade of grass, with a 
A new existence and dawned upon their 
minds: they understood why their hoop rolled, and 


eee 


, the whole of the known world felt the impress of 


why it came to the ground; they understood why 
¢ 
5 


morning followed night, and why the heat was at 


noon the most intense. They had learned more 
orally than they had ever learned from books. 
Poor Emily knew this; and as her arm encircled 
her trunk, and her hot fevered breath hung upon 
the closed windows of the rattling cabriolet, that 
was taking her she knew not where, the words of 


the French teacher rang in her ears—‘* Torment 


i 
{ 
{ 
i 
the flesh off your bones— plague yourself to death— } 
{ 


fay, fay, and see! At the last, you will hay no 
more thanks for your heavy toil than I for my light 
labor’ ‘ Still,” she murmured,“ 1 have done 
my duty.” 

‘** Please, ma’am,” said the man to an elderly 
woman who opened the door of a small house in a 


low suburb, * here's a lady, like, your daughter in 


are tobe particular kind to her, and she'll try and 
The 


She 


run down to-morrow night, between lights. 


fare is paid, miss—the young woman paid it. 


said she knew you hadn't changed your cheque.” 


Mary's mother did not Jook as goud natured as 
Mary herself, But Emily was se bowed down as 
hardly to observe the difference. 

“ Well,” to her 


saik the women 


to the woodman’'s axe. 


errr 
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GHAN & EB. 


BY AARON DE LANO, 


“ Cuancine, changing, ever changing,” com- 


prises the history of the world aad its inhabitants, , 
from its creation to the present period oftime. The 
boy of yesterday steps forth upon the stage of ac- 
tion, the man of to-day—to-morrow he passeth | 
away, and is forgotten. Instead of gloomy for- 
ests, splendid, magnificent and densely populated 
cities rise—flourish their brief hour—then in their | 
turn crumble to dust—briars and brambles spring 
up upon their once crowded streets, and not a ves- 
tige now remains to proclaim their existence to the 
traveller. 

The Seasons Change. But a short time ago, 
Winter, with its snowy mantle and ice-bound 
Spring came next, with 
its beautcous flowers and fragrant blossoms. Now 
Summer succeeds with its Meated air and length- 


ripened harvest and the chilling rain, will tell, in 
language too plain to be misinterpreted, that sober, 
melancholy Autumn is here. 

Nations Change. The Student of History, 
however cursorily he may have examined the sub- 
ject, cannot have failed to perceive, that change 
hus been an essential ingredient in the history of } 
every nation, that has ever existed upon the face of | 
the globe. 


eee 


Greece and Rome had their infancy, 
manhood, old age and death. Feeble at first, by | 
degrees they arose to such a pitch of greatness. that 
their power. Conquest after conquest added lustre 
to the glory of their arms and kingdoms, empires | 
But 
change, slow and gradual, yet the no less sure, 


und dominions became their tributaries. 


was upon them. Like Samson of old, shorn of his 
locks, they were deprived of their strength, and | 
thus becume an easy prey to the rapacity of those 
nations they had despised for their weakness and 
incapacity. 


A few centuries ago this large continent was one 
dense wilderness, whose stately trees were strangers } 


A simple, unsophistica- | 


} ted people wandered through its trackless wilds, 
, Subsisting almost entirely by hunting and fishing. } 


‘ . } 
} Their fathers bad lived so before them—their tra- 


| ditions had spoken of no other mode of life, and 


‘ nobody accepted the chance. 


, they vainly supposed that they and their descen. } 
Kensington has sent you, asa lodger; and you | 


{ scene hus changed with them. 


eee 


youngest } 


daughters—* well, I never saw any one sv careless | 


abeut accommodation. Why, she said, the back 


dants, unchanged, would be permitted by the Great 


Spirit so to live through all coming time. But the | 


The red man has | 


gradually receded betore the approach of his more } 


pale-taced fellow. The gloomy wilderness has | 


given place to cultivated fields. Upon tie 
where once the Indien wigwaim alone wus seen, the | 
stately and magnificent palace rears its lofty head. 
Cities, with gilded domes and spires that seem te 


pierce the very skics—the hum of business and 


} the din of civilized life, mark Ube spoi whereronce 


would do as well as the front room, though I told | 


her she might have either at the same rent; and 


if Lhad not undressed her, she'd have either sat up } 


all night, or lain down in her clothes. She's more 


>. 
like a“dead than a living woman.” 


Concluded in our next.J 
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The 


place, so long held sacred by the Indians, bas been ; 


were a few scurcely habituble huts. burral } 
desecrated by the ruthless invader of his fireside 

and his home. ‘lhe noiseless, light canve hus given 
place to the puffing steamboat, and on the searcely 


discernible trail, the rail-road car is urging its way 
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with irresistible speed. O,a fearful change has 
becn theirs, the once undisturbed and happy pos- 
scssors of this soil. Driven by the foree of circum. 
stances from the land of their nativity, they have 
dwindled down to a few weak tribes—the last sad 
remnant of a once powerful nation. They have 
gone—but the lover of his race will often shed the 
silent tear over their destiny—a tear of bitter la- 
mentation over the rapacity of frail human nature. 
They have gone—but the tale of the deep wrongs 
they have endured, has been registered on high— 
recorded in heaven. 

We Change. Life is to every one but a series 
of changes. The period of childhood, youth, man- 
hood and old age, serve but to mark those changes 
more forcibly. Our hopes, our feelings, our joys, 
our friendships, our affections change. Our whole 
character, whether we are aware of if or not, is 
eonstantly undergoing radical change. Change 
we do, and change we must, till seized by the grim 
messenger, Death, we shall change to change no 
more. 


Maine Village, N. Y. 1850. ‘ 
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MASSBLALAANET, 
=— 
THE BETTING DANDY. 

Tur young gentleman—with a medium-sized 
light brown moustache, and a suit of clothes such 
as fashionable tailors sometimes furnish to their 
customers, “on accommodating terms,” that is, on 


eee orn 


{ the insecure credit system—came into a hotel in 
} Race street, one afternoon, and, after calling for a 


glass of Madeira turned to the company and of- 
fered to bet with any man present, that the Sus- 


; quenannah would not be successfully launched. 
) This “* banter” not being taken up, he proposed to 


wager five dollars that Dr. Webster would not be 
hung. This seemed to be a“ stumper,” too, for 
The exquisite glanc. 
ed around contemptuously and remarked : 

“| want to make a bet of some kind; I don’t 
care a fig what itis. D’ll bet any man from a 
shilling’s worth of cigars to five hundred dollars. 
Now's your time, gentlemen ; what do you pro- 


' pose ?” 
ta 


Sipping a glass of beer.in one corner of the bar- 
root, sat a plain old gentleman, who looked as 
though he might be a Pennsylvania farmer. He 
set dowrhis glass, and addressed the exquisite— 

* Well, Mister—L’m notin the habit of making 


| bets—but seeing you are anxious about it, I don’t 


care if 1 gratify you. So I'll bet you a levy’s 


‘ worth of sixes that I can pour a quart of molases 


into your hat, and turn it outa solid lamp of mo- 
lasses candy iu two minutes by the watch.” 

* Done !” said the exquisite, taking off his hat 
and handing tt to the farmer. 

It was areal Fivrence hat, a splendid article, 
that shone hike black satin. The old gentleman 
took the hat, and requested the bar-keeper to send 
for a qoart of imolasses—“ the cheap sort, at six 


; a quart, that’s the kind J use in the experiment,” 


suid he, handing over six coppers to the bar-keeper. 
‘The molasses was biought, and the old farmer, 
witha very grave and Inysterious countenance, 


poured it into the dandy’s hat, while the exquisite ( 


took out his watch to note the tune. 


hat two or three shakes, with a Signor-Blitz-like 


| adroitness, the experimenter placed it on the table, 
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and etared into it, as if watching the wonderful | 
process of sulidification. 

“Time up,” said the dandy. 

The old farmer moved the hat. ‘ Well, I do 
believe it ain’t hardened,” said he, in a tone ex- 
pressive of disappointment; ‘“ I missed it, some 
how or other, that time, and I suppose I’ve lost the 
bet. Bar-keeper, let the geatleman have the 
cigars—twelve sixes, mind, and charge ’em in the 
bill.” - 

“* What of the cigars!” roared the exquisite, 
** you've spoiled my hat, that cost me five dollars, 
end you must pay for it.” 

“ That wasn't in the bargain,” timidly answered 
the old gentleman ; but I'll let you keep the mo- 
lasses—which is a little more, than we agreed 
for.” . ‘ 

Having drained the tenacious fluid from his 
beaver, as he best could, into a «pit-box, the man 
of moustaches rushed from the place—his fury not 
much abated by the sounds of il!.suppressed laugh. 
ter which followed his exit. He made his com- | 
plaint at the*police-office, but, as it appeared that 
the experiment was tried with his own consent, no | 
damages could be recovered. 

—D ¢ Gero 
From the Home Journal. . 


JANE PORTER, 


AUTHORESS OF “ SCOTTISH CHIEFS,” “ THADDEUS OF 
WARSAW,” ETC, ETC. 
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Tars distinguished woman died recently at | 
Bristol, at the age of seventy four. We shall, 
dyubtless, soon have an authentic biography of her, | 
from some one to whom her papers and other ma- 
terials will have been entrusted by the brether who 
survives her; but, meantime, let us yield to the | 
tide of remembrance which her death has awaken- ' 
ed, and arrest, ere they float by and are lost, the | 
scattered leaf-memorics that may recal the sum- 
mers when we knew her. 

Miss Porter Was the daughter of a gallant Eng- 
lish officer, who died, leaving a widow and four 
children, then very young, but three of them des 
tined to remarkable fame, Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
Jane Porter, and Anna Maria Porter. Sir Robert 
as is well known, was the cclebrated historical 
painter, traveller in Persia, soldier, diplomatist, and 
authof, lately deceased. He went to Russia with 
one of his great pictures when very young, married 
a wealthy Russian Prigcess, and pussed his subse- 
quent years between the camp and diplomacy, hon. 
ored und admired in every station and relation of 
his life. ‘The two girls were playmates and neigh- 
bors of Sir Walter Scott. June published her 
** Scottish Chiefs,” at the age of eighteen, and be- 
came immediately the great literary wonder of her 
time. Her widowed mother, however, withdrew 
her immediately from society to the seclusion of a 
country town, and she was little seen in the gay 
world of London before several of her works had 
become classics. 








ae 


Anna Maria, the second sister, | 
commenced her admirable series of novels soon 
after the first celebrity of Jane's works, and they 
wrote and passed the brightest years of their life to- 
gether in a cottage retreat. The two sisters were 
singularly beautiful. Sir Thomas Lawrence was 
an unsuccessful suitor to Anna Maria, and Jane 
was engaged to a young soldier who was killed in 
the Peninsula. She is a woman to have but one 
love in a lifetime. Her betrothed was killed when 
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she was twenty years of age, and she bas ever 


} 
; 


since worn mourning, and remained true to his | 


memory. Jane is now the only survivor of the 
three ; her admirable mother and her sister having 
died some twelve or fourteen yeats ago, and Sir 
Robert having died lately, while revisiting Eng- 
land, after many years diplomatic residence in+ 
Venezuela. 
— oD @ Geto — 
A REPROOF OF FOPPERY. 

Dean Swirr was a great enemy to extravagance 

in dress, and particularly to that destructive osten- 


tation in the middling classes, which led them to | 


make an appearance above their conditiun in life. 
Of his mode of reproving tis folly in those persons 
for whom he had an esteem, the following instance 
has been recorded. When George Faulkner, the 
printer, returned from London, where he had been 
soliciting subscriptions for his edition of the Dean’s 
works, he went to pay his respects to him, dressed 
ina laced waistcoat, a bag wig, and other foppe- 
ries. Swift received him with the same ceremony 
as if he had been an entire stranger. ‘ And pray, 
sir,” said he, “* what a¥e your commands with me og 
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was up in my mouf; an’ my feet was heavy as 
lead an’ all I could do was to keep tink-a-tink a 
little on de pan. At last I shuv dis foot alittle 
back, an’ den todder ; an’ bym.by, I got a little 
bref to sing— 

Did you eber, did you eber— : 

“ All dis while, dem drefful barrs were looking 
at me, wid de blood runnin’ out ob dar moufs.— 
Well, massa, I kep on tink-a-tink ; did you eber, 
an’ shuv back, faster an’ faster, until I slip by de 
corner ob de clearin’; an’ den massa, if you eber 
did see lightnin’ come down a dead pine tree, you 
see how dis nigger streek it. I run _all de way to 
John’s house, and dar I fell down mos’ dead.— 
Well, dar I lay puffin’ an’ blowin’ till John come 
out an’ giv me a mouful ob brandy ; an’ bym-by 
I got bref enuf to tell him about it, an’ he’s goin’ 
to get folks to turn out for a barr hunt; but if he 
ketch his child goin’ I don’t belief.’—Notes on 
California. 

— 0-358 @ Cis — 
THE ROBIN AND CANARY. 
A FABLE BY MRS. COMSTOCK. ‘ 
A rosin happened in one of his rambles to alight 


“I thought it was my duty sir,” replied George, | on the cage of a canary, who hung in a pleasant 


‘to wait upon you unimediately upon my arrival 
from London.” Pray, sir, who are you?” 
“* George Faulkner, the printer, sir.” “ You George 
Faulkner, the printer! Why, you are the most im. 
pudent, bare-fiiced scoundrel of an impostor I ever 
met with ! George Faulkner is a plain, sober eiti- 
zen, and would never trick himself out in lace and 
other fopperies. Get you gone, you raseal, or | 
will immediately send you to the House of Correc. 
tion.” 
and having changed his dress, returned to the 


Away went George as fast as he could, 


Deanery, where he was received with the greatest 
cordiulity. “ My friend George,” says the Dean, 
“1 am glad to see yon returned safe from London, 
Why, here has been an impudent fellow with me 
just now, dressed in a lace waistcoat, and he would 
fai pass himself off for you, but I soon sent him 
away with a flea in his ear. 
—— iD © Geto — 
THE NEGRO’'S ADVENTURE. 

* Lorra mighty, massa! you don’t know how I 
was skeered yesterday.” 

** Hiow so,” I asked. 

* Well, John, who lives a little back here, asked 
me jist to fotch up his horse, which comes down 
here a feedin’, in a little opening which turns off 
the road out dur. So about sundown I takes my 
tin-pan and goes down to look for’im. Welt, as | 
went along, jest afore | came to de opening, | tort 
I'd try to dance a jig, what de sailor men used to 
sing and dance at de fort. So Il begin—tink a tink 
on de tin-pan, and singing de words— 


Did you eber see de debbil, 
Ehubble grabble, shubbie grabble— 
WV id « wooden iron shubble, 
And an iron wooden ladle! 


* All dis time I was lookin’ down to see if I 
kep de step. Den jist as 1 turn into de opening, I 
begin aguin— 

Did you eber see de debbil, &c. 


* O, lorra massa! I hear something growl an’ I 
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look up, and dare was free of ’em—free of the or- | 


fullest big barrs, makin mutton ob dat hoss. | 
heard de Oregon fellers say, when you wreets-a barr 
you've got to keep on doin’ jist what you’ve been 
doin’ on afore, or dey will pitch into you. 


So 1} 


yowed window, and was shaded by clemetis and 
boneysuckle. . 

* Peet,” cried the canary, twisting his little neck 
to look up at bis visitor. 

* Good morning to you,” cried the robin, “ you 
look vastly well, as might be expected, lodged as 
you are in that pretty cage.” 

** Thank you,” said the canary, “‘ I know that 
I have much to be grateful for. 


How green is this 
clematis, and how fragrant is this honeysuckle.” 

It is gulling to my pride to live as 1 do, while 
others are so nicely lodged,” said the robin. “ There 
I have been mewed “up half my life in that old 
flower pot under the eaves.” 

“ Yet it is pleasant there. How nicely the large 
horse-chesnut shades it, and in June how fragrants 
its blossoms must smell.”” As he spoke, the good- 
natured little comforter hopped on to his highest 
perch, and turned up his mild black eye at his 
friend. 

* Itis very well you, Mr. Yellow-breeches,” 
cried the robin, in a passivn, * to praise my mode 
of life in such high terms, lodged as you are amid 
luxuries, and in no danger of being similarly situa- 
ted. Just try it for yourself a month.” 

** You forget,” meekly replied the canary, “ that 
you have one luxury denied to me.” 

* That is—what ?” 

* ‘The power of going wherever you please.” 

* Sure enough,” said the robin, “ I had quite 
forgotten that. low irksome it must be to you, to 
hop from perch to perch through the day without 
getting any further.” As he said this, the robin 
darted into the air, and performing several rapid 
evolutions, re-alighted, quite out of breath on the 
the cage. 

“ Finely done,” said the unenvious canary.— 
“ My wings have been cramped too long for such 
feats as those. But, my friend when hereafter you 
feel dissatisfied with your broken flower pot, and 
long for these gilt lodgings, remember that they 
are bought at the expense of one half of my facul- 
ties. Cherish, then, your old home, whose door is 


ever open, and from which yon can soar, while I, 


. . o 
in my splendid dwelling, conscious of my*latent 
tries to keep on singin’ and dancin’, but my heart | powers, and sustained under privation only by a § 
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PROGRESS OF A POUND OF COTTON. 
Tue following account of the adventures of one 
pound of manufactured cotton, will show the im- 
portance of manufactures to a country in a very 
conspicuous manner: 
“ There was sent off for London, lately, from 
Glasgow, a small piece of muslin, about one pound 


weight, the history of which is as follows :—The ; 
cotton came from the United States te London; ‘ 


frum London it went to Manchester, where it was 
manufactured into yarn; from Manchester it was 
sent to Paisley, where it was woven; it was sent 
to Ayrshire next, where it was tamboured ; after- 
wards it was conveyed to Dunbarton, when it was 


handsewed, and again returned to Paisley, when it 
was sent toa distant part of the country of Renfrew, , 


to be bleached, aud was returned to Paisley ; then 
| young. , 


sent to Glasgow, and was finished; and from Glas. 
gow was sent per coach to London. It is difficult 
precisely to ascertain the time taken to bring this 
article to market, but ii may be pretfy near the 
truth to reckon it two years from the time it was 
packed in America, till its cloth arrived at the mer- 
chant’s warehouse in London, whither it must have 
been conveyed 3000 miles by sea, and 920 by land, 
and contributed towards the support of no less than 
150 people, whose services were necessary in the 
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resigned spirit, am condemned to one eternal | es over them, will also watch over me and my fa- 


mily.” 

Thus-he lived tranquil, while the other neither 
tasted repose or joy. 

One day as the latter was laboring in the field, 
sad and downcast because of his fears, he saw some 
, birds go in and out of a plantatien. Having ap- 
proached, he found two nests placed side by side, 
and in each several young ones newly hatched and 
; still unfledged. When he returned to his work, he 
frequently looked to*these birds as they went out 
and returned carrying nourishment to their young 
, broods. But behold ! at the moment when one of 
! the mothers was returning with her bill full, a vul- 
ture seizes her, carries her off, and the poor mother 
vainly snuggling in his grasp, utters a piercing 
cry. ‘ 

At this sight, the man who was working felt his 
soul mere troubled than before; for he thought 
the death of the mother was the death sof the 

“« Mine have only me—no other. What will be- 
| come of them if I fail them.” 

All the day he was gloomy and sad, and at night 
; he slept not. On the morrow as he returned to the 
field he said : 

“I should like to see the little ones of that 
poor mother. Several, without doubt, have already 
) perished.” 

} He set off towards the plantation, and looking 


carriage and manufacture of this small quanity of | into the nests, he saw the young ones alive and 


cotton, and by which the value has been advanced 
2000 per cent.— What is said of this piece is dis- 
criptive of no inconsiderable part of the trade.” 
— 2D Grro— 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER. 

One cold winter,-when the ground was so cover- 
ed with snow that the little birds could not find any 
thing to eat, the little daughter of a miserly rich 
man gathered up all the crumbs she could find, 
and was going to carry them out and scatter them 
on the snow. Her father saw her, and asked her 
what she was going to do. She told him, and he 
said, ** What good will it do? The crumbs will not 
be enough to feed one in a hundred of the birds.” 

* 1 know it, dear father,” said she, “ but I shall 


be glad to save even one in a hundred of them, if I | 


cannot save them all.” 

The father thought a moment; he knew that 
many poor persons were suffering in his village, 
and he refused tohelp any because he could not 
help them all. His consience struck him, and he 
told his little daughter tu break a loaf of bread and 
crumbs for the bifds, while he went to scatter a 
purse of money among the poor villagers. 

—— +50 ¢ Oto —— 
TRUST IN GOD. 

Tuere were two neighbors, who had cach a 
wife and several little children, and their wages as 
common laborers were their only daily support.— 
One of these men was fretful and disquieted, say- 
ing : 

“ If I die, or even if I fall sick, what will be- 
come of my family 7” 

This thought never left him, but gnawed his 
heart as a worm the fruit in which it is hidden. — 
Now although the same thought was presented to 


1 \ the mind of the other father, yet he was not fretted 


by it, for said he: 
** God, who knows all his creatures, and watch- 
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} well ; not one seemed to have suffered. Astonished 
‘at his, he hid himself to see the cause. After a 
| while he heard a slight cry, and perceived the other 
mother bringing back in haste the food she had 
gathered which she distributed without distinc. 
tion among the birds. 





There was some for each, 
; and the orphans were not abandoned in their 
misery. 

In the evening, the father who had distrusted 
Providence, related to the other father what he had 
seen, who observed— 

‘Why fret thus? God never abandoned his 
children ; his love has some secrets which we do 
; not know. Let us believe, hope, love, labor and 
' pursue our course in peace; if I die before you, 
| you shall be a father to my children; and if you 
die before me, I will be a father to yours; if we 
both die before they are of an age to provide for 
themselves, they will have Him fora parent, * Our 
father who is in Heaven.” 
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DEATU OF THE PRESIDENT. 





Presipent Tay or died, at his residence in Washington, 
The 
death of this truly great man has caused the note of lamen- 
tation to be sounded from one end of the Union to the other. 
That all this has been, so suddenly, in the short space of a few 


on Tuesday. the 9th inst in the G6th year of his age. 


. 
more than ordinary regret; and while the public ft large are 
grieving at the loss of so ardent and useful a laborer, those who 


had the happiness of being numbered among his personal 


| friends, suffer the added sorrow which must ever be paid to 
hike his. 
events of a similar nature that together they may be said, 


We 


worth His. decease is only one among so many 


to darken the present period, and reuder it remarkable. 


cannot behold the departure of those mighty men whom time 
‘ 


| is continually pushing off the stage, to make room for others, 
without many conflicting avd mournful emotions. 
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days, terminated by “the fell sergearmt Death,” is a matter of 
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DREADFUL FIRE. 


Between 2 and 3 o’clock, Inst Saturday morning, on eiti- 
zens were aroused from their slumbers by the alarming cry of 
fire. {t commenced in the Cabinet Shop of C. Duxbury, on 
the south side of Warren-street, between Fifth and Sisth-sts. 
Although every exertion was made by our Firemen ; im the 
space of a few hours, a dozen or more buildings with the 
Lumber Yard of Macy & McClellan, were in flames. The 
loss of property is estimated at $30,000 to 335,000 ; we believe 
the insurance will nearly cover the lqgses. 


— 0330 ¢ G0 — 
ANOTHER FIRE. 


On the evening of the same day, between 8 and 9 o'clock, a 
fire broke out in the barn of Robert McKinstry, and before 
the flames could be subdued, they swept across the alley and 
caught, the rear buildings next, and thus it again made its 
appearance in Warren-street, burning a number of stores and 
dwellings. The loss is estimnted at about $10,000, the insur- 
ance will probably cover the loss. ° 


—o-sB8D © Ceo — 
DOCT. GOODRICH’S MEDICINES, 


Tue Medicines of the late DOCT. GOODRICH, may be 
had at E, P. L. ELMER'S Book Store, N, J. CADY’S Oyster 
Suloon and H. H. CRANDALL’'S Drug and Chemieal Store ; 
also at the Rural Repository Office. 


—D + Cao — 
WARRIACES. 


In this elty, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Marks, Mr. 
Joho Pinder, of Catskill, to Mrs. Hannah Salisbury, of Green- 
yort. 

On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Henry Darling, Mr. Philo 
McAlpaine, of New-York. to Miss Mary Loutsa, daughter of 
H. B. Van Deusen, Esq of this city. 

Ono the 13:h ult. by the Rev. R.W. Landis, Mr. George 
Kisselbruck to Miss Abigail Williams, all of Copake. 

On the 3d inst. by the same, Mr. Augustus L. Pettabone, to 
Miss Jeanvetie Palmer, all of Southfield, New Mariboro, Mass. 

At Valatie, on the 4th inst. by Rev. D. Strobel, Mr. Henry 
James Fairchild to Miss Catharine Decker, all of that place, 


— #28 9 Ge — 


DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 13th inst. Capt. Levi Joy in his 85th 
year. 

At Coxsackie, on the 22d of May, 18.0, Emeline, only 
daughter of the late Charles, Jr. and Philena C, Lisk, aged 
14 years und Ymunths. She met death with serenity and had 
a bright hope of a rest beyond the grave—eternal ie the hea- 
vens. 

Communicated. 

I sought her in the circle of her companions, but I fownd 
her not. Her eyes sparkled notthere. The musie of her 
vuice was sileut. She rejviced on earth no more, 

Oh, hark: what sound is this | hear, = 
It floats upon the moaning winds, 
And sighs as though ‘twould drop a tear 
For some loved one it left behind. 
Ah me! LI think | now can tell 
For whom the sighing winds doth mourn— 
'Tis Emeltme! we loved so well; 
She's gone, from whence she'll ne’er return, 


Alas, dear girl, how can it be, 

That death our social buard must break, 
By chowsing ove so kind as thee, 

Aud leave no one thy seat to take. 
That vacant seat we often see, 

W hereer we go by wight or day; 
A seat that once was filled by thee, 

But now, alas: how far away! 


A link is taken from our chain, 
Which time nor gold cannot replace ; 
Ves, eurth bas lost, but heaven has gained 
A lovely form, a smiling face. 
O could she speak, she'd suy,* Weep not, 
Though worms my flesh must now destroy, 
And time and moukd my boves must rot, 
For now Lreigo where all is joy.” 


Then mother dear, why do you mourn, 
For het who once thy circle blest, 
Since Death has marked her for his own, 
And lard her in bis arms to rest, 
O. brother, dear, oft will you fied 
‘The things that ouce she here possessed, 
And often will they call to mind, 
The days wheu she, your hand could pres. 


But now, alas! how changed the scene, 
How far away she now must dwell, 
\We trust, in Heaven, by angels seen,, 
So weep not, mother—aill ts well. 
Schoolmates avd trends, we'll sigh no more, 
For her we always loved so weil; 
For soon we'll meet on that blessed shore— 
Dear Emeline! then fare thee well. 
At Chatham, on the 2ist ult. Mr. Timothy Rogers, aged 85 
years. 
At Valatie, on the 27th ult Mrs. Cornelia Claw, relict 
he late William Claw, aged about 66 years, 
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For th@Rural Repository. 
MUSINGS OVER AN OLD LETTER. 


BY Miss ©. W. BARBER. 


I mop a lettered sheet, 

Tis filled with Hopes and fears, 
With joys that calied furth smiles— 

With grief, that ea'led forth tears— 
The hand that traced this page, 

Hath béen in dust for years, 


Bie was my older sister— 
Day by day she lovelier grew, 
Like some fair floweret in the wood, 
- Gem'd by the crystal dew ; 
Light form she had—rich auburn hair, 
And sunny eyes of biue. 


All cated her beautiful— 
We oniy said that she was dear, 
For when she passed from hearth and home 
Each baunt seem’d chill and dear; ° 
We weeping look'd and said, 
“ A light hath vanished here.’ 


Not one of us wept ‘round, 
: When stranger's mude her grave, 
~ And taid her down with prayers and hymns, 
Beyond lake Erie’s wave, 
Not one save him, unto whose care, 
Her love she trustful gave. 


Yes, he stood there, with pallid brow, 
With quivering lip. and eye half wild, 

And thought how good thou wert, 

4 How kind—how loved— how mild, 

While strangers held high o'er thy grave, 
Thy wailing infant ehild. 


: All this hath come and passed, 
Since first this sheet was traeed, 

With hopes—how unfulfilled ! 

‘ With joys—time’s hand effaced ; 

A bridal crown—Death’s icy wreath 
Since then thy brow bath graced. 


When first I read this page, 
And wept by turns and smiled, 

1 was a gladsome thing at home, 

; A rosente, dark eyed child, 

With restless feet, and careless thought, 
As loved as I was wild. 


What change hath pnss‘d o'er me! 
Now in adistant, southern land, 

With care marked brow, und sobered thought, 
*Mid withering flowers [ stand, 

And weep to think, how we are now, 
A scattered household band. 





’Tis said that Night and Day, 
Are worms gnawing life's siender root, 
That those are left to wail and weep, 
Who here their treasures put, 
For graveward we must journey, with 


5 
| Unhasting, yet unresting foot. 


It must be so; youth buried loves, 
And Friendships cry, “ ‘tis true,” 

We scarcely grasp that phantom youth, 
Ere it flits from our view, 

And all that love intense cnn do, 
Is this, “ to weep adieu. 


Is there no greener shore ? 
No brighter, more enduring elime, 
Where friend ne'er weeps a fiiend, 
Where youth, ne'er wars with time, 
Bat heart with heart, anmarred, unmov'd 
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Oft in the still and starry night. 
When dew comes down Upon the flowers, 
I dream I hear a voice beloved, 
Whisper of fadeless bowers ; 
My sister. hast thow reach'd that clime 
That fairer home than ours? 


‘Tis strange—'lis passing strange, 
If spirits ere may visit here, 
Thou hast not plumed a downward wing 
Towards those thou held'st so dear, 
With tidings from the spiti: land, 
Our weary hearts to cheer, 


No letter from the unseen world, 
No messenger is nigh, 
And yet we fondly say, and believe, 
That thou art blessed on high ; 
If L can only join thee there, 
I will aut fear to die. 
Madison, Geo. June 29, 1850. 


D> ® Co -— 
For the Rural Repository. 





* TUE QUEEN OF THE ROSES. 


BY 1°Aac COBB. 


Tue Queen of the Roses I trow ye have seen, 

Though Monk’s-hood deceitful and Columbine blue, 
Would rejvice to be uble their rival to sereen, 

That ber thousand admirers might languish to view. 


But the Queen of the Roses will cali to her aid, 
The first of the fair who may ramble that way ; 

Se that the intruders perchanee. shall be made, 
The sport of king Sol in a worthless bouquet. 


Thas the youth who would quaff from the chalice of fame, 
One draught of the nectur that giuddens the miad, 
Must falter and die trom the want ofa name, 
Te rank with the wealiby and feols of mankind. 


But Justice may raise his omnipotent arm, 
And crush in a moment the monsters of pride, 
So that merit and virtue sball think of no harm, 
In quiet pursuing the paths they have tried, 
Gorham, Marne, July, 1859. 
— +e © Gpteo— 
REMEMBERED LOVE. 
BY BRYAN W. PROCTOR. 
Ou power of love! so fearful and so fair— 
Life of our life on earth. yet kin to eare— 
Oh! thou day-dreaming spirit who dost look 
Upon the future as the charmed book 
Of Fate were open’a to thine eyes alone— 
Thou who dost evl!, from moments stolen and gone 
Into eternity, memorial things, 
To deck the duys to come —thy revelings 
Were glorious and beyond allothers. Thou 
Didst banquet upon beauty once ; and now 


The ambrusial feast in ended! Let it be 


Enough to say * It was.” Oh! upon me, 
From thy o’ershadowing wings ethereal, 

Shake odorous airs, so muy my senses all 

Be spell-bourld to thy service, beantiful power, 
And on the breath of every coming hour 


Send me faint tidings of the things that were 
335 § Gato — 
CONTEMPLATED SUICIDE. 

This fellow is ina bad way, sure—hear him. 
1 Know ‘tis a sin too— 
But I'm bent on the notion. 
I'll throw myself into 
The deep biiny ocean, 
“BV he re mud-eels and cat-fish 
On my body shall riot, 
And flounders and flat fish 
Select me fr diet 
There soundly Ull slumber 
Beneath the rough billow, 
And crabs without number 
Shall craw! o'er my pillow 
But my spirit shall wander through gay coral bowers, 
And frisk with the mermaids—it shall, by the powers, 


> 
Its blissful joys may twine? 
a 
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We now offer to the Public. at the lowest possible reduced 
prices, any of the following Volumes. viz : Vols 11, 12. 16, 
17, 18. 19, 20,21 23.24 and?25 handssmely done up in Pam- 
phtet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page. the other w ith beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5.00. ‘They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger H wil not injure 
them for fature binding 

Also the same Volumes half bound in a very neat and 
tasteful style withiLeather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for $5.00. - 

Also the same vulumes half bound, ina neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides nod Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5.00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on Nand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in ane ) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.59. These are bound in the 
neatest and mostsubstantia! manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 








New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWL. 26, Commencing Oa. 13, 1849, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


TRE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Liternture , containing Moraland Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches. Amusing 
Miscellany. Humorous nnd Historien! Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes. Poetry, &c. The first Number of the Twenty-sirth 
Voume of the Ruwat RepostTory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1249, 

The“ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a weleome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
chonges that have tiken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continned on, from year to year, until itis} 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


- CONDITIONS. | 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each. with a title pnge and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. [t will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
“ TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
QWrth, Vist, Vd, 2th and With volumes, and any one sendin ’ 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either wf 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate asthat volume. | 
A® volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ! 


2Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
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3 do. $2.00, do. 66 do 
5 do. $3.00, do. 60 do 
8 do. $4.00, do. 50 do. 
Il do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
22 do. $10,00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do, 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. } 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. , 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as coon as possible to the publisher. 


3 No subscription received for less than one yenr. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


IFT NOTICE TO AGENTS.&c.0 | 


PT The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information eoncerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully soficit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 
next Volume. J 


Pr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re- 
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